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What  is  a Conservation  Strategy? 

Should  be  a simple  answer.  After  all,  the  World  Conservation  Strategy  was  developed  from  a 
five-year  international  program  involving  over  100  nations,  over  700  scientists,  and  450 
non-government  and  government  organizations.  Then,  in  1980,  the  World  Conservation 
Strategy  document  was  introduced  with  much  fanfare  in  30  countries,  including  our  own. 
Since  then  there  have  been  six  years  of  international  debate  and  the  development  of  several 
National  Conservation  Strategies,  so  the  answer  should  be  easy  — right?  Wrong! 

It  isn’t  that  the  Conservation  Strategy  is  nebulous  or  insubstantial.  It  is  that  the  answer  to 
the  question  varies  — just  as  it  was  designed  to  vary.  Conservation  Strategies  vary 
according  to  the  location,  political  system,  ecosystem,  economy,  culture,  and  particular 
problems  associated  with  whatever  unique  combination  of  ingredients  that  environment  and 
human  development  have  built  in  different  parts  of  the  globe.  I can  give  you  a short  answer 
defining  the  World  Conservation  Strategy  (WCS).  I don’t  think  it  helps  very  much,  but  here 
it  is:  the  WCS  is  a framework  and  guideline  for  developing  Conservation  Strategies  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  It  is  a generic  outline  for  putting  specific  problems  of  environment  and 
development  into  perspective... and  then  doing  something  about  them. 

This  part  of  the  definition  is  easy.  Where  it  gets  hairy  is  defining  and  describing  Conservation 
Strategies  in  the  form  that  they  are  being  developed  and  implemented  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  Fortunately  for  me,  there  are  many  underlying  features  that  all  Conservation 
Strategies  (at  least  those  I have  seen  in  a language  I can  read)  seem  to  have  in  common. 
The  first  is  a world  view  that  appears  to  transcend  (or  at  least  ignore)  all  of  the  prevailing 
ideologies  loose  in  the  world.  One  of  the  strengths  of  the  WCS  is  that  it  doesn’t  hit  you  over 
the  head  with  "musts"  and  "shoulds"  as  if  you  haven’t  a long  history  of  dealing  with  exactly 
these  problems.  The  WCS  forces  you  to  draw  your  own  conclusions;  it  just  provides  the 
questions  and  one  means  to  answer  them.  If  the  questions  appear  important  and  the 
methods  suggested  for  answering  them  seem  valid,  we  may  draw  similar  conclusions.  But 
our  conclusions  will  vary,  because  of  our  differing  history  and  traditions. 

In  this  sense,  the  WCS  represents  an  ontological  epistemology.  These  fancy  words  describe 
something  very  simple.  The  WCS  is  based  on  these  three  philosophical  premises:  that  there 
is  a material  world,  (2)  that  humans  are  a part  of  this  world  and  are  affected  by  its 
existence  and  that  humans  also  affect  the  material  world,  and  (3)  that  humans  are  (within 
limits)  capable  of  foreseeing  and  directing  our  activity  and  its  effects  on  the  world.  [For 
example,  it  has  recently  been  calculated  that  the  volumes  of  natural  materials  used  and 
moved  by  human  activities  exceed  annually  the  amounts  involved  in  ocean  crust  formation. 
People  have  become  the  most  important  agent  in  modifying  our  planet  (Price  1986).]  This 
seems  simple  enough,  right? 

Well,  in  many  parts  of  the  world  these  things  are  not  at  all  obvious.  There  are  many  barriers 
to  accepting  these  premises.  First,  these  ideas  may  run  contrary  to  some  religious  beliefs, 
certain  cultural  traditions,  or  dictatorial  and  other  political  necessities.  Certainly  they  run 
contrary  to  some  philosophical  theories,  such  as  that  of  the  Idealists,  some  of  whom  are 
adamant  that  we  cannot  know  if  there  is  a material  world,  let  alone  change  it.  Second,  these 
ideas  are  difficult  to  accept  if  educational  levels  or  literacy  rates  are  low,  or  access  to 
written  material  is  limited  or  prohibited.  Third,  these  ideas  may  be  construed  as  originating 
from  what  is  often  described  (sometimes  with  disdain)  as  the  "Western  Tradition." 
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Some  Westerners  are  also  dubious  about  the  relationship  of  humans  to  their  surroundings. 
They  worry  that  these  ideas  smack  of  the  old  dominion,  conquer,  and  subdue  concept  that 
we  attribute  to  European  Christian  thought  of  a few  hundred  years  ago,  but  which  continues 
today  in  various  forms.  The  ideas  contained  in  the  WCS  have  been  disparaged  as  being 
utilitarian,  resourcist,  speciesist,  and  even  pragmatic.  This  recurring  theme  of  implied 
criticism  through  labelling  is  puzzling.  It  strikes  me  as  reflecting  a failure  to  consider  the 
broad  base  for  the  concept  of  human  management  of  the  resources  we  find  around  us.  The 
only  philosophy  that  I am  aware  of  that  does  not  advocate  resource  management  of  some 
kind  is  a certain  form  of  unlimited  anarchy.  While  limited  anarchy  may  have  some  appeal  for 
some  of  us,  its  full  realization  (to  the  point  where  we  cease  to  anticipate  our  next 
interaction  with  our  surroundings)  would  leave  many  of  us  rather  uncomfortable,  the  rest 
perhaps  dead.  To  equate  resource  management  and  thoughtful  conservation  planning  with 
the  concept  of  conquering,  subduing,  and  destroying  nature  is  to  mistake  human 
responsibility  for  hubris. 

We  are  a thinking  species  and  therefore  have  a responsibility  to  use  this  capacity  to  its 
fullest.  But  we  are  neither  omniscient  nor  omnipotent,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  natural 
laws  as  other  similarly  structured  terrestrial  mammals.  Consciously  assembling  information, 
assessing  its  validity,  hypothesizing  options,  choosing  among  them,  and  enduring  the 
consequences  stemming  from  our  choice  is  as  common  as  breathing.  Some  people  do  it 
better  than  others,  just  as  some  breathe  better  than  others,  but  all  of  us  do  it  before  we 
get  out  of  bed  each  morning.  Thinking  about  our  surroundings  and  our  relationship  with  it, 
our  effect  on  it  and  its  on  us,  is  a responsibility  we  all  share.  To  the  extent  that  we  are 
capable  of  damaging  our  surroundings,  it  is  a moral  responsibility  to  plan  and  control  our 
daily  damage. 

As  we  look  into  the  near  distance  at  the  21st  century,  and  survey  the  power  to  damage 
that  our  technology  provides,  and  then  think  about  the  accelerating  rate  of  technological 
change,  the  moral  responsibility  to  analyze  and  to  plan  should  weigh  heavily  on  each  of  us. 

All  of  these  difficulties  with  the  philosophical  underpinnings  of  the  World  Conservation 
Strategy  have  some  basis  in  fact,  yet  all  these  theoretical  problems  seem  to  be  ignored  by 
people  and  nations  all  over  the  world.  Why? 

I think  there  are  two  reasons,  one  simple  and  one  complex.  The  simple  reason  is  that  these 
ideas  ring  true  in  our  personal  experience  despite  what  the  philosophers  and  myth  makers 
tell  us.  The  second  and  more  complex  reason  is  because  the  time  is  right. 

The  first  reason  for  the  wide  acceptance  of  the  ideas  and  principles  contained  in  the  World 
Conservation  Strategy  is  that  people  from  all  over  the  world  know  from  personal  experience 
that  these  ideas  work.  You  don’t  have  to  be  formally  educated  to  understand  the  principles 
of  the  Conservation  Strategy.  The  most  isolated  peasant  farmer  or  undiscovered  tribe  in 
Papua  New  Guinea  knows  damn  well  that  you  had  better  plan  where  your  food  is  going  to 
come  from  when  It  turns  cold  or  the  rains  begin.  They  know  just  as  clearly  as  the  CEO  of 
General  Motors  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Harvard  Business  School  that  the  material  world 
affects  them  and  they  had  better  be  effective  in  their  use  of  that  material  world.  If  they 
didn’t  know  these  things,  they  wouldn’t  be,  at  least  not  for  very  long.  Those  with  more 
formal  education  may  be  able  to  provide  a greater  level  of  abstraction  and  a longer  time 
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span  to  the  ideas  contained  in  the  WCS,  but  sometimes  at  the  expense  of  really  grasping 
the  consequences  of  neglecting  them. 

The  second  reason  for  the  acceptance  by  so  many  of  the  Conservation  Strategy  is  more 
complex  to  describe.  When  I said  it  is  because  the  time  is  right,  I don’t  mean  that  9:00  in 
the  morning  is  best,  or  even  that  the  1980s  have  some  special  significance.  What  I am 
referring  to  is  the  chain  of  events  that  has  led  us  humans  to  this  point  in  our  development. 
John  Naisbett  in  his  recent  book  called  Reinventing  the  Corporation  said  that  real  change 
only  occurs  "when  there  is  a confluence  of  changing  values  and  economic  necessity" 
(Naisbett  and  Aburdene  1985:  2).  In  my  view,  the  last  40  years  have  been  driving  us 
toward  that  confluence. 

For  the  last  four  decades  (since  World  War  II),  things  in  general  have  speeded  up.  The  dawn 
of  the  nuclear  age  gave  us  a somewhat  different  light  by  which  to  read.  The  war  ended 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  for  those  still  fighting  in  the  Pacific.  It  ended  as  a result  of  an 
idea  taken  into  the  real  world  and  applied.  The  clear  lesson  was  there  for  all  to  see: 
technology  rules.  From  then  until  now  we  have  been  swept  up  into  a vortex  of  technological 
development  that  shows  every  sign  of  accelerating  into  the  foreseeable  future.  For  example, 
an  article  in  Scientific  American  a few  years  ago  put  computer  development  into 
perspective  when  it  said,  "If  the  aircraft  industry  had  evolved  as  spectacularly  as  the 
computer  industry  over  the  past  25  years,  a Boeing  767  would  cost  $500  today,  and  it  would 
circle  the  globe  in  20  minutes  on  five  gallons  of  fuel"  (Toong  1982:  86).  What’s  perhaps 
more  incredible  is  that  in  the  intervening  three  years  the  speed  of  microcomputer  processing 
has  increased  about  20-fold,  and  prices  have  fallen  to  about  one-third  what  they  were  when 
the  article  was  written  (Somerson  1986:  34).  So  the  767  would  now  cost  around  $125  and 
cruise  around  the  world  in  about  one  minute.  But  this  is  only  the  beginning. 

Thanks  largely  to  the  OPEC  nations,  conservation  became  good  business  throughout  the 
world  in  the  1970s,  but  especially  in  the  industrialized  nations.  It’s  not  so  much  that 
industrialized  nations  have  become  so  much  more  efficient  in  energy  production  and  use, 
but  that  we  use  so  much  more  than  the  rest  of  the  world.  A few  percentage  points  of 
improvement  in  the  OECD  nations  makes  a large  difference  in  overall  demand.  The  quest  for 
competitive  advantage  through  efficiency  of  resource  use  is  not,  of  course,  limited  to 
energy.  This  trend  towards  efficient  use  and  thus  conservation  of  resources  is  apparent  for 
many  commodities.  Basic  materials  of  all  kinds  are  becoming  less  important  to  our 
economy. 

There  is  some  truth  in  the  often-repeated  theory  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a informational 
revolution  comparable  in  impact  to  the  industrial  revolution  — but  much  faster  in  its  rate  of 
occurrence  (Cordell  1985).  For  example,  one  recent  study  published  in  Scientific  American 
revealed  that  steel  consumption  in  the  U.S.  is  roughly  what  it  was  100  years  ago  when 
measured  by  kilograms  per  unit  of  GNP.  Steel  is  simply  not  as  important  in  our  economic 
activities  as  it  used  to  be,  and  has  in  fact  decreased  to  40  percent  of  what  it  was  in  1920 
(Larson  et  al.  1986:  35). 

The  1986  Chevrolet  Caprice  weighs  about  20  percent  less  than  the  1976  Caprice.  This 
represents  a savings  of  nearly  1,000  pounds  per  automobile,  much  of  which  represents 
substitution  of  lighter  materials  for  heavier,  because  the  two  vehicles  are  not  very  different 
in  their  external  or  internal  dimensions  (Larson  et  al.  1986).  This  same  study  suggests  that 
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the  pattern  for  steel  demand  is  being  followed  by  each  of  the  other  basic  materials  they 
looked  at:  cement,  paper,  aluminum,  chlorine,  ammonia,  and  ethylene  (Larson  et  al.  1986). 
They  attribute  this  pattern  to  four  factors:  substitution  of  materials,  more  efficient  use  of 
materials,  saturation  of  markets,  and  shifting  consumer  preferences. 

It  is  their  view  that  this  trend  is  not  merely  a pause  in  the  historical  pattern  of  growth,  but 
reflective  of  a fundamental  structural  change  in  the  economy.  Competition  is  driving 
everyone  in  the  world  to  make  it  lighter,  make  it  faster,  make  it  more  efficiently,  make  it 
more  durable,  and  make  it  cheaper.  These  are  the  key  factors  in  today’s  world  economy 
and  that’s  why  free  trade  and  protectionism  is  such  an  important  issue. 

The  timing  is  right  for  Conservation  Strategies  for  another  reason  as  well.  The  takeoff  point 
in  world  population  growth  seems  to  have  been  reached  just  after  World  War  II.  This 
coincided  with  the  technological  revolution  and  has  in  large  measure  been  driven  by  it.  The 
unprecedented  increase  in  numbers  of  people  has  contributed  to  horrific  problems  in  much 
of  the  world.  An  awesome  array  of  development  schemes  for  the  Third  World  have  been 
introduced  and  many  have  not  brought  about  the  expected  results.  Leaders  throughout  the 
Third  World  continue  to  seek  a better  route  to  development,  and  the  WCS  seems  to  offer  an 
alternative  view  that  is  very  attractive. 

The  gradual  movement  of  the  baby  boomer  generation  into  positions  of  authority  throughout 
our  society  may  bring  some  significant  changes.  The  boomers,  or  "the  Big  Generation"  as 
Allan  Gregg  refers  to  them,  are  well  educated,  utterly  comfortable  with  the  idea  that  the 
only  thing  that  stays  the  same  is  change,  confident  in  their  ability  to  change  things  rapidly, 
impatient  with  inefficiency,  far  more  globally  oriented  in  their  interpretation  of  their 
surroundings  than  previous  generations,  and  are  not  satisfied  with  effort  — they  demand 
results.  All  of  these  attitudes,  if  they  continue  to  move  towards  dominance  in  our  society, 
present  some  real  challenges  to  the  status  quo,  whether  from  the  perspective  of 
government  officials,  business  people,  or  ordinary  working  persons.  I believe  this  generation 
is  again  looking  around  for  a new  paradigm  for  explaining  and  evaluating  the  world.  The  ideas 
contained  in  the  Conservation  Strategy  may  provide  part  of  that  new  approach. 

I jg  n®  j 

As  you  have  probably  noticed,  the  concept  of  strategic  thinking  and  planning  has  become  a 
very  fashionable  topic  of  late.  The  word  "strategy"  pops  up  everywhere  you  turn  in 
management  literature  these  days.  Everyone  is  exhorted  to  think  strategically,  to  develop 
strategies  for  human  resource  management,  strategic  marketing,  strategic  information 
planning,  transportation  strategy,  and  so  on.  In  a major  recent  study  by  The  Conference 
Board  in  New  York,  277  chief  executives  from  multinational  companies  headquartered 
around  the  globe  were  interviewed  about  the  important  characteristics  they  feel  the  next 
generation  of  top  management  must  possess.  A strategic  perspective  was  the  dominant 
response  given  (Schaeffer  1985). 

I'm  sure  the  authors  of  the  World  Conservation  Strategy  did  not  intend  it  to  become  trendy, 
but  its  approach  and  terminology  may  be  turning  into  the  next  conventional  wisdom  of  our 
volatile  times.  The  Global  Village  idea  has  become  a mainstream  conceptualization.  The  world 
business  community  is  leading  the  way  toward  a linkage  of  economies  that  is  both 
encouraging  and  frightening.  The  fragility  and  volatility  of  our  economy  has  increased  in  step 
with  the  development  of  international  trade  in  commodities  and  currency.  Whether  or  not  our 
nation  or  others  impose  new  trade  restriction  measures,  absent  a major  war  or 
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unprecedented  natural  disaster,  internationalism  is  here  to  stay.  Why?  Because  technology 
makes  it  possible,  and  so  it  will  be.  It  was  inevitable  from  the  first  televised  earthrise  over 
the  moon. 

Maps  similar  to  the  one  on  the  cover  of  the  Prospectus  for  an  Alberta  Conserwation 
Strategy  are  becoming  the  standard  logo  for  various  National  and  Subnational  Conservation 
Strategies.  Incidentally,  we  did  not  know  this  until  after  we  had  decided  on  the  appropriate 
cover.  If  you  recall,  on  the  cover  is  a photograph  of  this  province  as  if  from  several  hundred 
miles  up.  The  American  space  program  and  their  beautiful  photographs  of  our  home  planet 
have  made  an  impression  on  people  around  the  world.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
timing  of  the  development  of  conservation  strategies  has  something  to  do  with  a new 
perception  of  our  planet  — a perception  that  is  partially  based  on  pure  economic  necessities 
to  be  sure,  but  also  based  on  the  fragility  of  our  existence  that  is  so  readily  apparent  in 
those  gorgeous  NASA  photographs. 

So  much  for  the  rather  informal  (but  I believe  well  grounded)  philosophy  of  the  World 
Conservation  Strategy.  There  are  other  questions  that  are  often  asked  about  the  basis  for 
accepting  this  strategy. 

The  use  of  the  word  "strategy"  has  been  questioned  by  some  because  of  its  military 
connotations  and  the  further  implication  from  that  of  direct  and  forceful  control  over  that 
which  is  to  be  Strategized  about.  Those  of  you  who  know  some  of  the  Canadian  authors  and 
coordinators  of  the  WCS  probably  recognize  that  the  idea  of  rigid  military  control  is  unlikely 
to  have  been  a motivating  force  behind  the  use  of  the  word  "strategy."  Militarism  is  simply 
not  their  style. 

One  of  the  leading  thinkers  about  Strategies  did  concern  himself  with  the  military  and  war, 
but  many  of  his  ideas  have  an  appeal  to  the  most  peaceful  among  us.  I refer  to  Carl  von 
Clausewitz,  an  author  whom  I believe  is  second  only  to  Machiavelli  in  the  breadth  of 
misunderstanding  about  what  he  really  said.  Von  Clausewitz’s  best  known  book,  On  War, 
discusses  the  elements  of  strategic  thinking  in  the  context  of  warfare,  but  the  concepts 
apply  as  well  to  most  other  areas  of  human  activity. 

For  example,  von  Clausewitz  believed  that  a clear  idea  of  where  you  are  going  is  required 
before  committing  yourself  to  a direction.  This  requires  a theory  and  in  his  words  "The 
primary  purpose  of  any  theory  is  to  clarify  concepts  and  ideas  that  have  become,  as  it 
were,  confused  and  entangled."  In  our  present  speed-of-light  world  (at  least  for  information 
and  communications),  we  have  great  need  of  theories  that  can  clarify  and  disentangle  our 
concepts  and  perceptions.  Von  Clausewitz  went  on  to  discuss  the  need  for  guiding 
principles.  He  said  "principles  and  rules  are  intended  to  provide  a thinking  man  with  a frame 
of  reference"  (von  Clausewitz  1832:  141).  Pardon  the  sexist  language,  but  after  all  he  was 
writing  in  the  early  1800s,  in  Prussia.  Following  this  advice,  the  WCS  makes  a valiant 
attempt  to  clarify  concepts,  and  it  also  provides  some  guiding  principles  that  few  people 
have  seriously  taken  to  task.  These  include: 

1 ) integrate  conservation  with  development; 

2)  retain  options  for  future  use; 
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3)  focus  on  causes  as  well  as  symptoms,  and  mix  cure  with  prevention; 

4)  integrate  as  much  information  as  possible  in  planning  and  management; 

5)  where  possible  encourage  renewable  resource  development  over  exhaustible 
non-renewable  resource  development; 

6)  make  sure  you  know  the  extent  of  your  agreement  before  you  begin 
disagreeing;  and  perhaps  most  importantly, 

7)  educate  the  community. 

Von  Clausewitz  would  be  pleased  with  the  effort.  However,  we  should  not  consider  the  job 
done  for  all  time  when  our  theory  is  well  developed,  our  goals  are  set,  and  our  principles  are 
being  followed.  Von  Clausewitz  is  again  instructive  when  he  says  that  Strategic  concepts 
"are  not  designed  to  serve  as  immutable  rules  but  instead  to  give  ‘points  of  reference  and 
standards  of  evaluation... with  the  ultimate  purpose  not  of  telling  [us]  how  to  act  but  of 
developing  [our]  judgement’"  (Summers  1982:  246). 

What  I think  he  meant  by  development  of  judgement  — to  use  the  modern  boring  parlance 
— is  to  improve  our  decision-making  capability  through  use  of  the  framework  provided  (in 
our  case  by  the  WCS),  and  to  be  guided  by  the  principles  described  in  it.  The  Conservation 
Strategy  fulfills  the  criteria  in  this  case  and  it  goes  further:  it  leaves  open  the  way  for  other 
principles  and  variations  to  be  developed  for  various  cultures,  economic  systems,  or  political 
institutions.  The  WCS,  as  David  Munro  told  us  at  the  last  Annual  Joint  Meeting  of  the  Public 
Advisory  Committee  and  the  Environment  Council,  did  not  try  to  do  too  much  at  once.  It 
was  never  intended  to  be  a rulebook  to  be  adhered  to,  but  rather  a point  of  reference  and 
standard  of  evaluation.  This  development  of  judgement  that  von  Clausewitz  spoke  of  is  the 
paramount  goal  for  the  WCS,  without  which  the  objectives  of  the  Conservation  Strategy  are 
impossible  to  attain. 

This  is  perhaps  the  key  to  understanding  how  limited  a Conservation  Strategy  must  be.  It 
can  provide  a framework  for  understanding,  principles  to  guide  our  actions,  and  standards 
for  evaluation.  But  freedom  to  choose  is  at  the  core  of  the  Conservation  Strategy.  Perhaps 
the  single  generalization  about  the  human  condition  in  1986  that  will  get  the  most  agreement 
is  the  need  for  flexibility.  Despite  all  our  great  technological  advances,  we  cannot  know  the 
future.  In  fact,  a recent  theory  in  economics  holds,  in  effect,  that  the  more  likely  we  think  a 
particular  scenario  might  be,  the  more  likely  it  will  not  occur  — sort  of  a reverse 
self-fulfilling  prophecy.  So  we  must  build  flexibility  into  our  conservation  strategy  process, 
yet  recognize  the  necessity  to  forecast,  anticipate,  and  plan. 

There  is  a second  important  feature  in  the  need  for  flexibility.  In  my  view,  the  development 
of  Conservation  Strategies  in  many  Third  World  nations  with  a single-party  or  single-person 
government  may  be  the  most  democratizing  process  they  can  go  through  at  this  point.  The 
theme  of  public  participation  in  preparing  Conservation  Strategies  was  a powerful  underlying 
force  in  the  recent  WCS  conference  in  Ottawa.  The  World  Resources  Institute  is  exploring 
ways  to  encourage  and  assist  in  this  very  healthy  spin-off  benefit  of  the  conservation 
strategy  phenomenon.  This  is  another  area  where  we  Canadians  and  even  Albertans  can 
contribute  in  a small  way.  Our  nation  has  developed  an  array  of  public  participatory 
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processes  that  we  can  apply  to  the  democratic  resolution  of  issues.  It  is  important  that  in 
our  development  of  Conservation  Strategies  in  Canada  we  emphasize  the  importance  of  an 
open  and  broadly  based  public  process.  If  we  are  to  lead,  it  must  be  by  example  and  not 
precept. 

The  World  Conservation  Strategy  discusses  in  some  detail  the  process  whereby  one  can 
consciously  set  out  to  improve  judgement.  Chapter  8 of  the  WCS  describes  the  steps  to 
follow  in  a Strategy.  These  steps  are  paraphrased  on  pages  one  and  two  of  the  Prospectus 
for  an  Alberta  Conservation  Strategy  as  follows: 

1 ) Establish  conservation  goals. 

2)  Determine  what  is  required  to  reach  these  goals  and  still  accommodate 
development  objectives. 

3)  Establish  priorities  for  these  goals  using  the  criteria  of  significance,  urgency, 
and  irreversibility. 

4)  Identify  the  obstacles  to  meeting  these  goals. 

5)  Analyze  present  and  planned  mechanisms  for  dealing  with  these  obstacles. 

6)  Propose  the  most  cost-effective,  least  disruptive,  and  most  integrated 
methods  for  overcoming  the  obstacles. 

7)  Derive  a plan  of  action  (actually  many  plans  of  action)  for  implementing  the 
agreed-upon  methods. 

8)  Provide  a means  for  a continuing  evaluation:  of  the  goals,  of  the  progress 
toward  them,  and  of  the  cost-effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  our  solutions. 

These  steps  define  (in  very  general  terms),  the  process  that  might  be  used  to  attain  the 
broad  objectives  set  out  in  the  WCS.  To  my  mind  these  steps,  when  taken  together,  are 
really  a slightly  modified  scientific  method.  As  you  will  recall,  the  scientific  method  consists 
of  a theory  concerning  the  systematic  pursuit  of  knowledge  wherein  a problem  is  discerned 
and  operationalized,  data  are  collected  concerning  the  problem  using  experiment  and 
observation,  hypotheses  are  formulated,  and  then  the  hypotheses  are  tested  for  their 
explanatory  value  in  solving  the  problem  (Webster's  1979;  Kaplan  1964:  9). 

The  reformulation  of  the  scientific  method  in  the  WCS  seems  to  have  had  great  explanatory 
value  for  many  people  around  the  world,  because  Chapter  8 of  the  World  Conservation 
Strategy  is  often  referred  to  as  the  most  valuable  chapter  in  developing  National  or 
Subnational  Conservation  Strategies  (Kerr  1986:  11).  This  may  come  as  somewhat  of  a 
surprise  until  you  consider  how  often  we  normally  think  about  the  scientific  method  as  our 
next  step  in  problem  solving.  Many  of  us  are  so  busy  fighting  rearguard  actions  or  putting 
out  major  fires  that  the  opportunity  to  actually  solve  a problem  seldom  arises.  This  may 
help  to  explain  why  many  people  look  at  these  steps  and  do  not  seem  to  recognize  them 
except  to  feel  somehow  that  they  provide  a solid  footing  on  which  to  proceed.  They  are 
right.  Von  Clausewitz  would  be  proud. 
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In  my  view,  the  authors  of  the  WCS  recognized  that  not  just  people  but  governments 
everywhere  — and  especially  in  the  Third  World  — found  themselves  too  busy  to  look  at 
their  problems  with  real  solutions  in  mind.  Mostly  they  seem  to  look  at  problems  with  their 
primary  object  as  surviving  until  tomorrow  or  at  best  four  or  five  years  hence.  This  doesn’t 
apply  only  to  less  developed  nations.  To  quote  from  Russell  W.  Peterson,  then  president  of 
the  American  National  Audubon  Society: 

Nowhere  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  or  anywhere  in  government 
for  that  matter,  does  any  group  exist  with  the  stated  responsibility  of  analyzing 
global  future  trends,  integrating  population  growth  information  with  resource 
and  environmental  factors  and  identifying  economic  and  social  implications, 
relating  them  to  policy  problems  facing  decision  makers,  and  identifying 
alternative  choices...  (Conservation  Foundation  1982). 

I doubt  that  our  leaders  are  much  better  prepared. 

The  Conservation  Strategy  is  a process  and  a document,  likely  a series  of  documents.  But 
the  process  is  by  far  the  more  important  part  of  the  Conservation  Strategy  idea.  Developing 
a Conservation  Strategy  constitutes  a series  of  steps,  which  as  we  heard  yesterday  in  our 
provincial  updates,  vary  from  place  to  place. 

So,  my  definitive  answer  to  the  question,  "What  is  a Conservation  Strategy?"  is  simply  this: 
It  Depends.  A Conservation  Strategy  is  different  for  everyone  in  detail,  but  the  same  for 
everyone  in  principle.  A Conservation  Strategy  is  an  attempt  to  build  into  our  thinking  a 
long-term,  comprehensive,  and  integrated  view  of  the  world.  Few  things  are  more  difficult, 
or  more  necessary. 

However,  I owe  it  to  you  to  be  more  specific,  so  I’m  going  proceed  to  discuss  briefly  the 
progress  of  the  Conservation  Strategy  in  Canada  and,  more  specifically,  in  Alberta. 

As  most  of  you  know,  the  World  Conservation  Strategy  was  reviewed  by  the  federal 
Department  of  Environment  in  1980  and  ultimately  endorsed  in  October  of  1981  by  the 
Minister  of  the  Environment  representing  the  Government  of  Canada.  The  federal 
government  made  a series  of  22  major  recommendations  to  bring  Canadian  policies  more  in 
line  with  the  principles  of  the  Strategy,  one  of  which  was  for  the  development  of  Provincial 
and  Territorial  Conservation  Strategies  (Environment  Canada  1984:  7).  That  was  in  1981. 
Not  much  happened  to  all  those  good  ideas  and  fine-sounding  principles  until  1985.  It  was  an 
idea  whose  time  hadn’t  quite  come. 

In  Alberta,  there  was  one  person  (there  were  probably  many  more  that  I don’t  know  about) 
who  continued  to  press  for  an  Alberta  Conservation  Strategy.  He  wrote  letters  to  important 
people  both  in  and  out  of  government  and  received  unanimous  agreement  that  a 
Conservation  Strategy  was  a good  idea  — no,  a great  idea.  But  no  one  seemed  to  be  able 
to  find  the  time  to  actually  do  the  work.  Like  all  the  rest  of  us,  every  group  or  government 
department  he  contacted  seemed  to  have  too  many  fires  to  fight  first  before  something  like 
a Conservation  Strategy  could  be  looked  at.  What  he  kept  trying  to  tell  them  was  that  the 
purpose  for  developing  a Conservation  Strategy  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  fires  you  have  to 
fight  by  preventing  them  in  the  first  place.  There  was  of  course  a second  reason  why  a 
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Conservation  Strategy  would  be  difficult  to  develop  by  any  of  the  government  departments 
he  approached  with  the  idea. 

Each  department  has  clear  and  specific  responsibility  for  certain  things,  and  only  those 
things.  Public  servants  in  this  country  have  a well-deserved  reputation  for  competence  and 
expertise  in  their  particular  departmental  responsibilities.  However,  few  government 
employees  are  comfortable  dealing  with  areas  of  responsibility  that  may  fall  outside  their 
particular  department,  division,  branch,  or  region.  Certainly  activities  undertaken  by  one 
Department  that  are  traditionally  seen  as  the  responsibility  of  another  are  guaranteed  to 
start  a "range  war."  This  compartmentalization  of  function  is  necessary  for  day-to-day 
operations  and  control,  and  has  carried  us  far  in  the  Western  World.  This  organizational 
structure  is  as  necessary  today  as  it  ever  has  been,  but  occasionally  it  is  valuable  to  take 
stock  of  our  programs  with  a wider  view  than  any  single,  or  even  handful,  of  departments 
can  bring  to  bear.  The  purpose  of  such  a review  would  be  to  look  at  the  interstices,  the 
edges  of  things,  the  interactions,  the  overlaps,  the  gaps,  and  the  cross  purposes  that 
unavoidably  arise  from  the  compartmental  approach. 

This  understandable  nervousness  about  intruding  on  the  territory  of  another  department  may 
help  to  explain  the  reluctance  of  many  government  employees  to  rush  out  and  begin  a 
Conservation  Strategy.  There  are  many  interdepartmental  committees  established  for  the 
express  purposes  of  preventing  over-compartmentalization,  but  none  of  the  individuals 
contacted  said  they  were  prepared  to  take  a low-priority  issue  like  the  Conservation 
Strategy  to  a busy  committee  of  senior  civil  servants.  Ultimately,  the  conservation  strategy 
was  taken  to  the  CEO  at  the  Environment  Council  to  see  if  the  Council  would  begin  to 
develop  an  Alberta  Strategy.  The  answer  was  that  the  Public  Advisory  Committee  and  not 
the  Council  itself  was  the  appropriate  forum  for  initiating  an  Alberta  Conservation  Strategy. 
This  may  seem  an  insignificant  distinction  to  some,  but  it  is  not. 

To  understand  the  process  that  is  now  underway  to  develop  a draft  Conservation  Strategy 
for  Alberta,  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  understand  the  Environment  Council  of  Alberta. 
Briefly,  the  Environment  Council  is  a Crown  corporation,  wholly  funded  by  the  Alberta 
Government,  but  designed  to  operate  at  arm’s  length  from  the  departmental  structure  of 
government. 

The  EC  A has  several  responsibilities  outlined  very  specifically  its  Act.  The  functions  that 
normally  absorb  the  major  portion  of  the  resources  of  the  ECA  are: 

1.  To  hold  public  hearings  on  matters  of  major  environmental  concern. 

2.  To  conduct  an  ongoing  review  of  provincial  environmental  policies  and  programs. 

3.  To  maintain  and  support  a Public  Advisory  Committee. 

Other  responsibilities  that  occasionally  require  the  attention  of  the  ECA  are: 

1.  Investigation  of  any  matter  pertaining  to  environment  conservation  as  requested 
by  the  Minister  of  Environment.  Examples  of  these  are  the  two  recently 
published  reports  reviewing  the  Clean  Air  and  Clean  Water  Acts. 
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2.  Holding  hearings  on  stop  order  appeals  under  various  Acts  and  regulations. 

3.  Holding  public  hearings  under  the  Wilderness  Areas,  Ecological  Reserves  and 
Natural  Areas  Act  concerning  proposals  by  the  Executive  Council  to  establish  or 
change  wilderness  areas  or  ecological  reserves. 

The  CEO  reports  to  the  Minister  of  the  Environment  for  ordinary  purposes,  but  when  public 
hearings  are  called  by  Order  in  Council,  the  Hearings  Panel  reports  to  Cabinet  through  the 
Minister  of  the  Environment.  The  ECA  has  19  full-time  staff  and  the  CEO.  Incidentally,  the 
staff  complement  is  down  by  more  than  one-quarter  since  1983. 

The  Public  Advisory  Committee  has  a membership  of  around  170  people,  with 
representatives  from  about  125  organizations  in  Alberta.  The  PAC  is  subdivided  into  eight 
Subcommittees:  the  Science  Advisory  and  Environmental  Education  Subcommittees; 

Renewable  Resources,  Energy  and  Non-renewable  Resources,  Environment  Protection,  and 
Pollution  Subcommittees;  and  the  Rural  and  Urban  Environment  Subcommittees.  There  is  also 
a Coordinating  Committee  comprising  the  chairpersons  of  each  subcommittee,  and  the  chair 
and  vice-chairpersons  of  the  PAC.  All  told,  there  may  be  between  70  and  85  meetings  per 
year  at  the  Council  offices.  Often  these  meetings  feature  a speaker  from  a government 
agency  or  private  industry  who  discuss  matters  of  importance  to  the  Subcommittee. 

Now  the  Public  Advisory  Committee  has  always  had  relative  autonomy  to  pursue  the 
environmental  and  conservation  issues  it  believes  are  most  significant  to  the  province.  It 
functions  as  a coalition  of  NGOs.  Often  its  activity  has  been  driven  toward  single  issues  and 
PAC,  like  all  of  us,  has  been  forced  into  the  react-and-cure  mode  of  operation.  Because  of 
the  province-wide  representation  and  diversity  of  member  organizations,  the  PAC  acts  as 
an  early  warning  system  for  the  government  about  emerging  environmental  issues.  But  the 
Conservation  Strategy  project  has  united  the  PAC  in  a way  few  other  issues  have. 

The  Conservation  Strategy  project  began  in  late  1984  in  one  of  the  Subcommittees,  and  a 
three-person  Steering  Committee  was  struck  from  this  group.  After  a few  months  of 
learning  and  discussing  just  what  was  involved  in  developing  an  Alberta  Conservation 
Strategy,  and  a very  worthwhile  visit  by  David  Munro,  the  Steering  Committee  decided  to 
broaden  its  representation  and  contacted  each  of  the  other  Subcommittees.  In  this  way  the 
Steering  Committee  expanded  to  14  members.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Steering 
Committee,  a brochure  was  produced  in  the  summer  of  1985  publicizing  the  project. 

It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  idea  of  developing  an  Alberta  Strategy  was  of  interest  to 
many  people,  and  was  likewise  difficult  to  explain.  Thus  began  the  work  on  the  Prospectus, 
which  went  through  four  major  reviews  prior  to  distribution  before  the  last  Annual  Joint 
Meeting  of  the  ECA  and  the  PAC  in  December  of  1985.  This  document  was  unanimously 
endorsed  by  the  Annual  Joint  Meeting,  along  with  a resolution  calling  on  the  Provincial 
Government  to  hold  public  hearings  based  on  a draft  Conservation  Strategy  to  be  developed 
over  the  next  couple  of  years. 

Upon  receiving  the  mandate  to  continue  at  the  Annual  Joint  Meeting,  the  Steering 
Committee  debated  various  methods  for  proceeding  to  develop  a draft  Strategy.  Ultimately, 
a staged  approach  was  approved,  beginning  with  the  preparation  of  sectoral  documents  for 
use  as  background  papers  for  a draft  Strategy.  The  purpose  of  these  papers  was  to  draw 
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on  the  wide-ranging  expertise  to  be  found  in  the  PAC  and  to  get  these  individuals  and 
organizations  involved  at  the  earliest  possible  stage  in  preparing  an  ACS. 

It  was  recognized  almost  from  the  beginning  that  the  Conservation  Strategy  concept  was  a 
new  development  in  environmental  awareness.  As  such  it  required  a new  approach  to 
participation  and  preparation  of  public  information.  The  primary  objective  was  established  to 
be  to  facilitate  the  maximum  meaningful  participation  possible  from  the  organizations  and 
individuals  most  interested,  knowledgeable,  and  affected  by  the  development  of  a 
Conservation  Strategy.  This  meant  that  industry  as  well  as  conservation  groups  had  to  be 
actively  involved  from  the  beginning. 

Draft  terms  of  reference  were  prepared  for  each  sectoral  group,  following  a common 
pattern  in  order  to  elicit  information  in  a comparable  format  across  the  sectors.  The  working 
papers  prepared  by  each  sector  are  intended  to  focus  on  the  interconnections  of  each 
sector  to  the  others.  The  intention  is  that  after  the  individual  working  papers  are  thoroughly 
reviewed  within  each  sector,  they  will  be  exchanged  for  review  by  each  other  sectoral  group. 
At  that  point,  the  plan  is  to  hold  workshops  or  miniconferences  with  participants  from  the 
various  sectors  to  contrast  and  compare,  in  a structured  way,  the  complementary  and 
contradictory  findings  of  each.  It  is  the  goal  of  these  workshops  — for  lack  of  a better  term 
— to  enable  the  participants  to  discuss  and  perhaps  to  resolve  some  of  the  conflict  points 
in  the  various  papers.  The  remaining  points  of  dispute  can  be  cited  as  those  requiring  more 
action.  After  the  workshops  (perhaps  as  many  as  seven  may  be  needed),  the  sectoral 
groups  will  revise  their  papers  to  the  extent  they  feel  necessary,  and  then  publish  them  as 
background  material  to  the  draft  Strategy. 

We  have  high  hopes  for  the  quality  of  these  background  reports.  At  this  point,  there  are 
about  100  people  working  on  the  reports,  but  it  is  too  early  to  tell  you  anything  specific 
about  the  content  or  quality.  The  caliber  of  the  participants,  and  the  enthusiasm  shown  thus 
far  gives  cause  for  optimism,  but  there  is  still  a full  year  to  go  before  the  intersectoral 
workshops  are  scheduled  to  begin.  Response  from  industrial  groups  has  been  very  good, 
and  most  environmental  and  conservation  groups  are  very  interested  in  the  prospect  of 
building  a business-environmental  consensus.  In  order  to  achieve  this,  the  participants  are 
going  to  have  to  be  open  minded  and  fair.  But  we  all  should  remember  that  it  is  often  a 
misunderstanding  of  what  we  agree  on  as  much  as  what  we  disagree  on  that  causes 
conflict.  Knowing  we  are  both  seeking  the  same  goals  through  different  means  tends  to 
focus  and  narrow  the  discussion,  opens  the  ears  of  the  participants,  and  assist  in  the 
formulation  of  realistic  solutions.  Conflict  too  can  be  made  more  efficient  and  productive, 
but  we  need  a framework.  Building  that  framework  is  a major  goal  of  this  project,  and  these 
background  reports  are  central  to  achieving  that  goal. 

It  is  our  belief  that  these  documents  present  a golden  opportunity  to  showcase  some  of  the 
best  in  government-industry-NGO  programs.  The  Steering  Committee  has  suggested  that 
each  sector  examine  the  possibility  of  selecting  a case  study  of  conservation  strategy 
principles  in  action.  If  a case  study  that  intersects  several  of  the  sectors  is  found,  so  much 
the  better.  The  purpose  here  is  to  show  the  kind  of  action  programs  that  are  intended  to 
flow  from  the  development  of  an  ACS.  One  thing  I should  be  clear  about:  no  one  thinks  for  a 
minute  that  there  aren’t  hundreds  of  excellent  programs,  policies,  and  individual  efforts 
going  on  now.  The  World  Conservation  Strategy  Canada  document  describes  dozens  of  such 
programs  from  every  province  and  territory. 
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This  phase  of  developing  an  ACS  must  find  programs  that  illustrate  the  conservation 
strategy  approach,  and  bring  them  to  the  attention  of  the  public  in  a way  that  will  engender 
their  support  for  more.  One  such  program  is  the  Wild  West  program  funded  by  the  World 
Wildlife  Fund,  National  Sportsmen  Shows,  and  Esso.  This  project  was  originally  to  be  called  a 
prairie  conservation  strategy,  but  has  changed  its  title,  though  not  its  purpose,  in  order  to 
better  integrate  with  present  and  (I  expect)  future  provincial  or  ecologically  based  regional 
prairie  conservation  strategies.  Their  on-the-ground  approach,  involving  co-operative  efforts 
among  the  three  provinces,  land  owners,  private  conservation  organizations,  and  the 
Canadian  Wildlife  Service,  and  their  expectations  for  further  similar  developments  after  this 
one,  fit  perfectly  into  the  framework  of  an  action  program  to  address  a carefully  assessed 
need.  There  are  several  projects  that  we  hope  to  use  as  examples  of  well-considered 
developments  in  Alberta. 

While  the  various  sectoral  papers  are  being  drafted,  edited,  and  revised,  some  work  can 
proceed  on  the  draft  Strategy.  Much  of  the  Strategy  will  have  to  be  developed  after  the 
workshops  are  held  in  order  to  incorporate  the  intersectoral  discussions.  The  draft  Strategy 
will  have  to  be  an  integrated  document  based  largely  on  the  background  material.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  draft  Strategy  can  be  published  within  a few  months  of  the  background  material.  All 
other  things  being  equal  — and  they  seldom  are  — the  goal  is  to  publish  the  sectoral 
reports  in  the  Winter  of  1987-88.  The  draft  Strategy  may  follow  in  the  Spring. 

If  the  resolution  from  the  PAC  to  the  Provincial  Government  is  agreed  to,  a panel  would  be 
appointed  and  public  hearings  would  be  conducted  across  the  province  using  the  background 
material  and  the  draft  Strategy  as  discussion  material,  probably  in  the  fall  of  1988.  The 
panel’s  Report  and  Recommendations  to  Cabinet  might  then  constitute  the  next  draft 
Strategy,  and  the  Government  of  Alberta  would  then  have  the  opportunity  to  study,  to 
evaluate,  and  to  endorse  or  reject  in  whole  or  in  part  an  Alberta  Conservation  Strategy. 

Those  are  the  current  plans  of  the  Steering  Committee  for  an  Alberta  Conservation 
Strategy.  I think  they  are  realistic  timelines,  and  their  goals  are  attainable.  However,  there 
are  many  possible  variables  that  could  change  the  present  plans,  several  for  the  better.  For 
example,  the  federal  government  could  suddenly  recognize  the  tremendous  potential  for 
unifying  the  nation  that  a properly  done  National  Conservation  Strategy  process  could  bring. 
Note  that  I said  "national"  as  opposed  to  "federal."  A Federal  Strategy,  which  I think  is 
essential  if  the  provinces  and  territories  are  going  to  have  Strategies,  would  involve  a difficult 
but  rewarding  period  of  negotiation  between  the  federal  government  and  each  of  the 
provinces  separately  as  well  as  all  of  them  together.  A Federal  Strategy  would  have  to  deal 
with  the  intricate  problems  of  jurisdiction  and  responsibility.  It  could  provide  an  opportunity  to 
streamline  our  regulatory  systems  in  every  province. 

A National  Strategy  could  pave  the  way  for  the  more  difficult  Federal  version,  and  could 
have  numerous  other  benefits.  For  one,  the  recommendation  for  development  of  a "National 
Environmental  Policy"  in  the  recently  released  Improved  Program  Delivery  report  (Follow-on 
Report  of  the  Task  Force  on  Program  Review)  should,  in  my  view,  start  with  a Conservation 
Strategy  process  with  the  maximum  possible  participation.  Without  widespread  participation 
in  the  process  of  developing  a National  Environmental  Policy,  you  will  not  have  the 
commitment  to  the  final  product.  Just  like  provincial  governments,  the  public  and  industry 
don’t  like  to  be  told  the  answers.  They  like  to  figure  it  out  for  themselves,  because 
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sometimes  they  have  different  answers.  The  development  of  a National  Conservation 
Strategy  along  the  lines  of  the  Australian  National  Conservation  Strategy  would  not  in  itself 
constitute  a National  Policy  except  in  the  most  general  sense,  but  it  could  improve  the 
channels  of  communication  in  preparation  for  the  next  step,  which  is  to  act  on  the 
consensus. 

In  conclusion,  a conservation  strategy  does  not  tell  you  where  you  are  going,  it  simply 
provides  the  means  to  figure  out  how  to  get  there.  The  conservation  strategy  represents  a 
new  phase  of  environmentalism,  one  more  responsible,  more  constructive,  broader  in 
scope,  and  directed  toward  practical  solutions.  But  just  as  the  law  is  too  important  to  leave 
to  the  lawyers,  the  economy  is  too  important  to  leave  to  the  economists,  and  politics  too 
important  to  leave  to  politicians,  so  too  is  conservation  too  important  to  leave  to  the 
conservationists.  Certainly  our  society’s  vision  of  the  future  and  how  we  might  best  move 
toward  that  future  is  much  too  important  to  leave  to  well-meaning  bureaucrats  such  as 
myself.  We  need  a coalition  of  interests  to  chart  our  course  and  set  our  priorities  and  the 
process  of  developing  a Conservation  Strategy  can  help  us  to  do  that. 

As  one  of  the  Steering  Committee  members  described  it,  the  Conservation  Strategy  can  be 
thought  of  as  an  assemble-it-yourself  vehicle  — like  a 10-speed  bike  in  pieces.  As  such  it 
is  complicated,  difficult,  and  time  consuming  to  put  together.  But  we  Canadians  already 
have  all  the  parts,  well  built,  machined,  polished,  and  ready  for  assembly.  This  is  clear  from 
the  World  Conservation  Strategy  Canada  document.  All  it  takes  is  for  us  to  finish  the  job  of 
assembly  to  produce  a more  effective  and  efficient  vehicle  for  riding  into  the  future.  Thank 
you  for  listening. 
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